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think, Sir, that a man who took the oaths contrary to his principles, was a determined wicked man, because he was sure he was committing perjury; whereas a N on juror might be insensibly led to do what was wrong, without being so directly conscious of it.' JOHNSON. 'Why, Sir, a man who goes to bed to his patron's wife is pretty sure that he is committing wickedness/ BOSWELL. ' Did the nonjuring clergymen do so, Sir ?' JOHNSON. ' I am afraid many of them did.'
I was startled at his argument, and could by no means think it convincing. Had not his own father complied with the requisition of government1, (as to which he once
himself for publick. employment, by taking the oaths [by the oaths] required, left the University without a degree.' This conduct Johnson calls' perverseness of integrity.' [Johnson's Works, viii. 54.]
The question concerning the morality of taking oaths, of whatever kind, imposed by the prevailing power at the time, rather than to be excluded from all consequence, or even any considerable usefulness in society, has been agitated with all the acuteness of casuistry. It is related, that he who devised the oath of abjuration, profligately boasted, that he had framed a test which should ' damn one half of the nation, and starve the other.' Upon minds not exalted to inflexible rectitude, or minds in which zeal for a party is predominant to excess, taking that oath against conviction may have been palliated under the plea of necessity, or ventured upon in heat, as upon the whole producing more good than evil.
At a county election in Scotland, many years ago, when there was a warm contest between the friends of the Hanoverian succession, and those against it, the oath of abjuration having been demanded, the freeholders upon one side rose to go away. Upon which a very sanguine gentleman, one of their number, ran to the door to stop them, calling out with much earnestness, ' Stay, stay, my friends, and let us swear the rogues out of. it!' BOSWELL. Johnson, writing of the oaths required under the Militia Bill of 1756, says :—'The frequent imposition of oaths has almost ruined the morals of this unhappy nation, and of a nation without morals it is of small importance who shall be king.' Lit. Mag. 1756, i. 59.
1 Dr. Harwood sent me the following extract from the book containing the proceedings of the corporation of Lichfield: ' ipth July, 1712. Agreed that Mr. Michael Johnson be, and he is hereby elected a magistrate and brother of their incorporation ; a day is given him
observed poorer than I thought them.    Good blank verse, and
